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GOLDWIN SMITH 

BY JAMES BKYCE 



The earliest picture in literature of a man of wide knowl- 
edge and wise thought who has with unquenched powers 
lived down into a generation not his own is that of Nestor 
as he is presented to us in the Homeric poems. Nestor had 
known the grandfathers and fathers of the chieftains of his 
later years, so all his juniors honoured him, and listened 
respectfully to his long discourses. But when in the vast 
and constantly changing society of these modern days of 
ours a sage or a prophet outlives all his contemporaries, 
there is a certain risk that he may be misunderstood and 
possibly even disparaged by the generation which did not 
know him till his prime had passed, and which has forgotten 
the men and the conditions that formed his character and 
doctrines. It seems therefore almost a duty laid upon 
those who, though much his juniors, remember Goldwin 
Smith in his earlier days, when he was a power in the po- 
litical and literary world of England, to put on paper their 
impressions of him as he was then, and try to present a 
view of him which may prevent misconceptions either of 
his personal quality or of the ideas which he held with un- 
wavering conviction and strove during more than half a 
century to propagate. He left a short Autobiography; and 
parts of his correspondence have been published, 1 but it 
sometimes happens that neither the letters which a man 
writes nor what he tells of himself conveys an adequate 
picture of him as he was in his best years. A brilliant talker, 
moreover, with a vein of sarcastic humour says many things 
which he does not mean to be taken literally, and which, 
when read in cold print may easily be misunderstood. So it 

1 Goldwin Smith's Correspondence. By Arnold Haultain : Goldwin Smith, 
Bis Life and Opinions, by the same writer, his literary executor, who had 
been for many years his faithful secretary, and has preserved many interest- 
ing fragments of his talk. 
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may be worth while to give some personal impressions 
formed in a friendship which extended over more than forty- 
five years. 

A distinguished man once described him as the last of 
the prophets of the Victorian age, and one might extend the 
same by calling him the last of the prophets of the nine- 
teenth century, one who closed the line which began with 
S. T. Coleridge and culminated in Thomas Carlyle. Less 
constructive than the former of these two more famous men, 
and less poetical than either of them, he was even more 
fertile in production, and his activity covered a longer 
stretch of time. Born in 1823 he continued to write till the 
eve of his death in 1910. He could remember the passing 
of the Reform Bill of 1832 and he lived to see the rejection 
by the Lords of the Budget Bill of 1909, an event only second 
in importance to that Bill, for it directly led to the great 
constitutional change effected by the Parliament Act of 
1911. He was six years old at the election of Andrew Jack- 
son as President, and he survived the election of William H. 
Taft. 

His father was a physician living near Reading in Berk- 
shire, a cultivated man in easy circumstances, who could 
afford to send his son to Eton. At that school his abilities 
and especially his gift for Latin and Greek composition 
made him quickly conspicuous. When he proceeded to Ox- 
ford he carried off all the honours for which he competed, 
crowning his career by a brilliant essay " On the Political 
and Moral Benefits of the English Reformation," in which 
he showed himself already a finished master of style. 
Hardly any of his later writings surpassed this work of his 
twenty-third year. Entering at the Bar, he lived for some 
time in London, where he served as secretary to one Royal 
Commission and as a member of two others, but having some 
private means he did not seek legal practice, but gave his 
spare time to political and historical studies, and began to 
write for the press, first (I think) for the Chronicle, and 
then for the Saturday Review when the latter journal was 
established in 1855. His Oxford reputation had secured 
for him access to the best political as well as literary society 
in London. He soon came to know most of the leading men 
among the Liberals, and was still more at home in the Peelite 
group in which Gladstone, Sydney Herbert, Cardwell, 
Roundell Palmer (already an Oxford friend) and the Duke 
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of Newcastle were the most prominent figures. He did not 
however try to enter Parliament but in 1859 returned to 
Oxford as Eegius Professor of Modern History, and there 
remained for eight years. This was the most brilliant and 
effective period in his whole career. Oxford exactly suited 
his tastes and his gifts. As a fellow of University College, 
he possessed a sort of home within the college walls, but 
after a few years he built a house for himself on the out- 
skirts of the city. He was admired and respected by the 
senior teachers and by all those among the undergraduates 
whose admiration was worth having. There were at that 
time in Oxford four men of outstanding talents and fame, 
Arthur Stanley, Professor of Ecclesiastical History and 
afterward Dean of Westminster; Benjamin Jowett, Pro- 
fessor of Greek and afterward Master of Balliol College; 
Mark Pattison, tutor and afterward Warden of Lincoln 
College; and Goldwin Smith. Of these four he was the 
youngest and the one who mixed most m general society 
and took the largest part in those ecclesiastical and political 
struggles which some would say " distracted " but as the 
undergraduates thought, delighted the University. Goldwin 
Smith was the natural leader of the Liberal party which then 
included nearly all the ablest of the younger professors and 
lecturers. He spoke sometimes in Congregation, the assem- 
bly of resident graduates. From time to time he issued a 
trenchant pamphlet. He was deemed an almost infallible 
arbiter on questions of scholarship or literary taste, and he 
was by far the most brilliant talker at all social gatherings. 
The question which then chiefly agitated the University was 
that of abolishing the religious tests which confine pro- 
fessorships, fellowships, and the higher degrees to persons 
who declare themselves, by subscribing these texts, to be 
members of the Established Church of England. He gave 
powerful help to the movement for abolishing this restric- 
tion and wrote on its behalf the most lucid and cogent of 
all the pamphlets and articles about it which issued copiously 
from the press. When in 1858 the course of sermons de- 
livered on the Bampton foundation by H. L. Mansel (after- 
ward Dean of St. Paul's) raised a keen theological contro- 
versy in which F. D. Maurice and other eminent divines of 
those days took part, Goldwin Smith published a small book 
entitled Rational Religion and Rationalistic Objections, 
which contained some of the most powerful passages that 
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ever proceeded from his pen. Wit, argument, and sarcasm 
were never more effectively blended. He did not append 
his name to the book, but we all recognized it as his, for the 
style was unmistakable. 

As professor of history, he was unsuccessful in one direc- 
tion and wonderfully successful in another. With all his 
gifts, he had not the special gifts of the class teacher, fresh- 
ness, spontaneity, the enjoyment of reaching the intelligence 
of others by bringing one's own mind into touch with them 
and leading them along into new paths of knowledge. 
Whether it was shyness and reserve — he was the most re- 
served man I have ever known — or something that lay still 
deeper in the constitution of his mind, he did not enjoy and 
scarcely even attempted giving of instruction to a class of 
learners. 

I recall my own experiences when in 1861, being then 
undergraduate, I went to him on seeing public notice that 
the Regius Professor would see undergraduates who were 
studying modern history at a given hour in the hall of his 
College. Entering the large hall, I saw a long, gaunt figure 
leaning back in an armchair near the fire, a grim figure 
apparently buried in meditation. Drawing a chair toward 
him, I sat down and waited. Presently he said, ' ' Of what did 
King John die?" I did not know, and admitted my igno- 
rance. " He died of a surfeit of peaches and new ale," said 
the professor, adding in a reflective tone, " it would give a 
man a considerable belly-ache "; thereupon he proceeded to 
deliver in grave and measured accents, a discourse upon the 
Angevin Kings and their policy which, so far as I can re- 
member it, was exactly what may be found in the History of 
England, entitled The United Kingdom, which he published 
thirty-eight years later. Few were the undergraduates who 
presented themselves before him on these solemn occasions, 
and I doubt if any were bold enough to interrupt the flow 
of his speech by any questions. Whether he ever formed a 
class I cannot now recall, but certainly his teaching of 
undergraduates came to very little. 

The other part of his activity as professor consisted in de- 
livering several times in each year what were called Public 
Lectures — i.e., highly finished addresses to a general Univer- 
sity audience, which generally included the chief teachers of 
the place, with a sprinkling of the more studious under- 
graduates, and not a few ladies. These were performances 
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of extraordinary brilliance, for the thought soared high and 
the literary form was perfect. Some had touches of humour, 
others sparkled with epigram, but all were stately, and one, 
on Gustavus Adolphus and Wallenstein, lives in my memory 
as the finest lecture that I ever heard at Oxford. It had the 
impressive solemnity of a Greek tragedy. 

Meanwhile his interest in current politics had been quick- 
ening, and he grew more definitely Radical in his sentiments. 
Cobden and Bright came to visit him. He was invited to 
speak in the towns of Lancashire and Yorkshire, and more 
than one constituency in those counties would gladly have 
sent Mm as its member to the House of Commons. Espe- 
cially was he prominent as the most powerful voice and pen 
that defended the course of the Northern States during the 
American Civil War. In 1864 he had gone to the United 
States, had visited Abraham Lincoln and also General 
Grant, then commanding in Virginia, and had delivered at 
Boston a memorable address which was reprinted in Eng- 
land and produced a profound effect there. From that time 
bis relations with America were close and constant. 

In 1867 his father fell ill, and he resigned his Chair at 
Oxford in order to go and live at home ; and in 1868 he aston- 
ished Oxford and the world by suddenly announcing that 
he meant to leave England altogether and settle at Ithaca, 
in New York State, as professor in the University just 
founded there by Mr. Ezra Cornell. Why should one who in 
his own country had reached the height of literary fame, one 
who enjoyed the friendship of the leading men in politics, 
one who had a Parliamentary career awaiting him if he 
would but say the word — why should such an one choose at 
forty-five years of age to expatriate himself and take up his 
dwelling in a village among the hills of Western New York? 
The explanations which he gave then and subsequently, 1 
that he wished to study and write upon American history, 
and thought this could be conveniently done as a lecturer 
at Cornell, do not seem to explain so strange a decision. To 
some of his Oxford friends it appeared probable that he 
was tired of his own country and a little weary of the Uni- 
versity, perhaps weary of England, and that not quite know- 
ing what to make of himself there, he cut the knot by leaving 

1 They may be read in his autobiography, and at p. 49 of Mr. Haultain'a 
book, Goldioin Smith, His Life and Opinions. See also the article by Mr. 
Haultain in The North American Review, November, 1913. — Editor's Note. 
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the country altogether. And he may possibly have felt on 
the one hand that if he remained in England he would be 
unable to resist the pressure put on him to enter the House 
of Commons, while on the other hand he knew that its Par- 
liamentary life would try to the utmost his extremely sensi- 
tive temperament. His austere judgments and formidable 
sarcasms would have made him many enemies, and however 
superior to their assaults he might have felt himself to be, 
the wounds would rankle. In doubting his own fitness for a 
popular assembly he was right. His oratorical capacity re- 
markable as . it was, did not include the power of debate. 
Neither would he have found it easy to work with others as 
a member of a Cabinet, for only by compromises do Cabinets 
hold together. 

To Ithaca he went, and there I visited him in 1870 in com- 
pany with his and my friend Mr. Albert Dicey, afterward 
Professor of English Law at Oxford. We reached him just 
after the fall of the Emperor Louis Napoleon, and found 
him happier than I ever saw him before or since, for he de- 
tested the Bonapartes and all their works, and had poured 
out the vials of his wrath upon the French ruler and Court 
many a time and oft in the paper of the Saturday Review. 
With all the Oxford Liberals of those days, except Jowett, 
hatred of the French Emperor was the first article of faith, 
looking upon France as the disturber of Europe. Goldwin 
Smith was, not indeed an admirer of Bismarck, yet a warm 
partisan of Germany in the war of 1870. He was more 
prone to racial antagonisms than an historian ought to per- 
mit himself to be ; was markedly anti-Semitic, and had the 
old-fashioned English suspicion of the Gallic race. 

To us he seemed quite at home in Cornell. He liked the 
scenery of Cayuga Lake, was more affable to the under- 
graduates than he had ever been at Oxford, enjoyed the sim- 
plicity of American ways and the friendliness of American 
manners. Indeed he never ceased to have a warm affection 
for the American people, and in later days was fond of com- 
ing to spend a few days in Boston or Washington or Lake- 
wood (New Jersey). But he had already formed a low 
opinion of politics as practised in the United States. Tweed 
and his gang were then ruling New York, and when, after 
listening to his description of the doings of the Ring and 
their allies Jim Fisk and Judge Barnard, we asked him what 
the " good citizens " could do to protect themselves, his an- 
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swer was, " Hire gladiators, perhaps, as they did at Rome 
in the days of Cicero." He was incensed at a speech which 
Sumner had shortly before delivered against England in the 
Senate, apropos of the Alabama claims, for though he had 
quitted England forever, his English patriotism and sensi- 
tiveness for his country had suffered no eclipse. 

In 1871 he went to Toronto, where he had some relations, 
and presently settled there, though he retained his connec- 
tion with Cornell, and from time to time came across the 
border to lecture. In 1875 he married a Boston lady, widow 
of an eminent Canadian, and thenceforward made Toronto 
his home. Nothing could have been more happy than his 
domestic life till this union ended with his wife's death 
thirty- three years later. 

He had not been long in Canada before he threw himself 
into the politics of the Dominion, which the British North 
America Act of 1867 had recently called into being; and 
from that time till his last illness he never ceased to write 
on public affairs. It is however only one branch of his po- 
litical activity in his adopted country that needs to be 
noticed, and to it I shall presently advert. 

Eegarded as a politician Goldwin Smith belonged to a 
type rare in his own generation and now practically extinct, 
a type whose nearest affinities were to be found in the re- 
publicans of Rome or, still better, such English statesmen of 
the seventeenth century as Pym, or Sir Henry Vane the 
younger or Algernon Sydney. He was an austere moralist, 
with more of the ancient Stoic than of the Christian in his 
view of life, and his polities were built on the foundation of 
his ethics. Theoretically a republican, and practically, as 
he would have deemed himself, a democrat, there was noth- 
ing Jeffersonian in his view of the people. He felt for the 
sufferings of the poor as a Christian ought to do, and he 
valued human equality as a philosopher ought to do. He 
disliked courts and all distinctions of rank, and above all 
the power of wealth. But he had no great faith in the 
multitude. His Radicalism in British politics expressed 
itself not so much in wishing to deliver power to the masses 
as in wishing to take it away from the classes that were, as 
he thought, abusing it for their selfish purposes. He had 
not the making of a popular leader, for he would have felt 
bound to tell the people of their faults. 

When in the fifties he began to think and write on the 
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politics of Britain, the belief that the colonies would soon 
fall away from the mother-country, and that it would be for 
their good and her good that they should become independent 
communities, was pretty general among British statesmen. 
It may be found expressed even in a letter of Disraeli's, and 
it was doubtless held by Cobden, though I do not remember 
that Mr. Gladstone ever committed himself to it. Goldwin 
Smith accepted it the more readily because his feelings of 
humanity were often shocked by the oppressions practised 
by Europeans upon the native races with whom they came 
in contact, and he wished to keep England free from, any 
such stain. Jingoism, though not yet called by that name, 
was just beginning to show itself in England, and it filled 
him with disgust. In 1863 he published in a book, called The 
Empire, a series of letters in which he argued against any 
further extension of British dominion, and assumed the ulti- 
mate independence of the colonies inhabited by white men to 
be the natural and proper issue of their development. "When 
he settled in Canada be applied this doctrine to her case, at 
first contemplating her growth into an independent repub- 
lic, but afterward conceiving that she ought to unite with 
the United States. Geographical and commercial considera- 
tions seemed to him decisive on the point. When it was 
pointed out to him that it was better that more than one 
experiment in democracy should be tried, and that the Eng- 
lish-speaking race on the American continent ought not to 
put all their eggs in one basket, he half admitted some force 
in the argument, but presently fell back to his previous con- 
viction. This view, which had in 1871 some supporters in 
Canada, found less and less favour there as years went on 
and as the Dominion grew. But Goldwin Smith was not the 
man to yield to any majority, however large. The more un- 
popular his opinions became, the more vehemently did he 
continue to urge them, till at last most Canadians knew him 
chiefly as the man who wanted them to turn their backs on 
the mother-land and be swallowed up in the vast republic to 
the South. He was, for a scholar, and historian of first-rate 
ability, extraordinarily set and dogged in his views and un- 
willing to recognize the signs of the times when they went 
against him. In 1897 he was well aware to how much odium 
his attitude had exposed him, for I remember that when on 
the occasion of a conferring of some honorary degrees by a 
Canadian University, I observed to him, " You of course 
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have one already," he replied that he was the last person to 
whom they would give one. It was not until 1907 that he 
sadly admitted to me that his cause was hopeless, there 
being by that time virtually no Canadian voices raised in 
favour of union with the United States. 

This discouragement, however, and this sense of his own 
unpopularity, neither lessened his activity nor embittered 
his language. He was far too proud to complain, or to let 
any one conceive whatever vexation he felt, and he continued 
to pour forth a stream of brilliant writing on current Cana- 
dian issues, denouncing anything that savoured, however 
faintly, of corruption, censuring what he called the ' ' oppor- 
tunism " of successive Prime Ministers, deploring the evils 
of party government, and pointing out to the Canadian 
farmers the benefits which free trade would confer on them. 
His productivity was the more wonderful because he wrote 
with equal mastery on historical, economic, and literary 
topics. His magazine called The Bystander was all the work 
of his single pen. Neither did he neglect European affairs. 
He frequently wrote letters to English newspapers; and 
when Mr. Gladstone brought in his first Home Eule bill, in 
1886 he appeared as one of its most determined opponents. 
To many English Liberals this came as a painful surprise, 
for he had written, thirty years previously, the most power- 
ful indictment of English rule in Ireland that had ever pro- 
ceeded from an English historian. Irish History and Irish 
Character is one of the best of his books, presenting in small 
compass a complete sketch of the causes which produced 
the misfortunes and the discontent of the Irish people. How- 
ever the remedy which Mr. Gladstone proposed seemed to 
him to go too far, and his sympathy had been, like Mr. 
Bright 's, alienated by the acts of violence which had 
stained the Irish agitation, and by the bitterly anti- 
English attitude at the election of 1885 of some of the Irish 
leaders. 1 

Little as his opponents knew it, Goldwin Smith was an 
intensely patriotic Englishman, though his idea of patriot- 
ism differed from theirs, and disposed him to openly con- 

1 In the course of his denunciations of Home Eule he attacked with some acri- 
mony Mr. E. L. Godkin, who was advocating it. Mr. Godkin, who never took 
anything " lying down," replied in a similar strain, and a breach of friendly 
relations followed. Some years afterward Goldwin Smith repented, and wrote 
desiring a reconciliation. Godkin accepted gladly the outstretched hand. Both 
were preachers of righteousness in politics, so there was joy among their com- 
mon friends. 
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demn his country when, as in the case of the South African 
War, he thought her in the wrong. 

He was more of a statesman than of a politician, and more 
of a political thinker than of a practical statesman, by which 
I mean that his gift lay rather in seeing the principles to be 
applied than in knowing when and how to apply them. His 
thinking was broad, luminous, comprehensive, elevated, and 
if it was less imaginative than Burke's and less ingenious 
than Walter Bagehot's, there was perhaps no one, except 
Bagehot, among his contemporaries who rose superior to 
him in grasp, and certainly no one who equalled him in the 
power of expression. Yet this very gift of expression was 
a source of weakness, or perhaps the revelation of a fault 
in the structure of his mind. When he came to England in 
1876 for the first time after his departure in 1868, I invited 
several eminent historians to meet him at dinner, and among 
them John Richard Green. Goldwin Smith talked brill- 
iantly, as always; and the next time I met Green I asked 
him how he had been impressed. " He appeared to me," 
was the reply "to be always locking the door." Green 
meant, as he explained, that Goldwin 's habit was to sum up 
all he had to say on a subject in two or three striking 
phrases, which seemed to leave nothing more to be said, and 
arrested the further play of mind and talk on the question 
under discussion. Never before had I quite understood 
what it was that made his conversation, full of knowledge, 
reflection, and penetration as it was, unsatisfying. His in- 
tellect, strong and clear, lacked that sort, of fineness which 
perceives that there is a subtlety in nature — i. e., in human 
things as well as external objects — which no power of words 
can fully compass or express, and it lacked also that flexi- 
bility which enters into the minds of others and feels that 
the phrase which satisfies the speaker himself may not 
satisfy them. His conversation was not monologue, for he 
did not, like Macaulay, appropriate the field to the exclusion 
of others. But it was the deliverance of his own opinions 
rather than an interchange of ideas, and the interlocutor 
seldom felt that what he put forward had much effect in 
modifying what Goldwin bad already settled for himself. 

There was in him that note, characteristic of the prophet, 
that you could not argue with him, for, like other prophets, 
he was eventually a solitary soul, and did his thinking alone, 
brooding in silence overall he-read or saw, seldom influenced 
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by others. When he began to deliver himself, it would 
hardly have startled one if the first sentence had been 
" Thus saith the Lord." Without the glowing intensity of 
Mazzini, he gave the same impression of unshakable convic- 
tion. The weakness of this splendid independence is that it 
often disables a man from following the. movements of 
opinion in the world around him. As Mazzini would never 
admit that Italy could be free and prosperous except under 
a republic, Goldwin Smith continued to cling to the ideals 
and doctrines of his early manhood. Some of those doc- 
trines have been proved to be sound. It would have been 
well for the British people if they had taken the advice he 
gave them forty years ago to reconstruct their House of 
Lords in a deliberate way before a party crisis arrived. 
But even before old age overtook him he had lost touch with 
British politics, though he continued to write about them 
with the old confidence. About seventeen years ago I had 
from him one letter after another urging that English 
Liberals should unite themselves and find a live political 
issue in a campaign for the disestablishing of the Church of 
England. That was just the time when every careful ob- 
server in England had begun to perceive that the sentiment 
for disestablishment was becoming weaker, because other 
questions had begun to fill the public mind, and that to raise 
the issue would bring no strength to any party that raised it. 
Aversion to ecclesiastical power had been always among 
the principles he most cherished. It was the only thing he 
had in common with Froude, whom he heartily distrusted 
and disliked. Though he had dropped all dogmas, he was of 
a profoundly religious temper, and held that religion had 
suffered and would continue to suffer from any connection 
with the civil power; whether as ruled or as ruler. 

Though two prophets could be hardly more unlike than 
were he and Carlyle, there was this point of resemblance 
that both talked exactly like their books. Carlyle was, to be 
sure, far more picturesque and vivid, but Goldwin Smith's 
discourse was more perfect in form. Every sentence might 
have been printed just as it fell from his lips without need- 
ing any correction, yet there was no sense of effort, no 
straining after effect. He had indeed a genius for expres- 
sion, and a power over language, even more remarkable than 
his power of thought. Nor was this confined to English. 
His Latin style was unexceptionally classical — i. e., what- 
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ever a Roman might have thought of it, no one at Oxford or 
Cambridge could detect any error. Yet it was not, like the 
Latin compositions of nearly all modern scholars, imitated 
from Cicero or Livy or Tacitus. It was his own style, just 
as the Latin of Erasmus or Francis Bacon is their own. 
He handled the language with the same ease and felicity as 
he did his mother-tongue. 

He was one of four men who may be deemed to have been 
in his time the chief masters of English prose. Two of them 
everybody will place in the front rank. I mean J. H. New- 
man and John Ruskin. A third is less known, because he 
wrote on subjects that do not attract the general public, but 
those who have studied the collected essays of F. W. H. 
Myers, a poet who wrote so little that he is almost forgotten 
except by those who read him when he and they were under 
thirty, will probably agree with the view that no richer and 
more melodious prose has been produced in our time. The 
supreme merit of Goldwin Smith's writing is the union of 
clearness, strength, and brevity. Its weakness lies not in 
the diction, for that is hardly to be surpassed, but in the 
fact that, in his articles or books the argument does not 
march. Each, be it book or article, is not so much a con- 
nected whole as a series of splendid paragraphs. There is 
no effort, and the epigrams are not dropped in or plastered 
on to light up the narrative and argument. They seem 
inevitable, because the most natural as well as exact expres- 
sion of the writer's thought. 

Surely no one in our time has possessed an equal gift for 
terseness. His history of the United States is a slim volume 
which can be read through between lunch and dinner, but it 
contains everything that is essential for a comprehension 
of the growth of the North American colonies, of the causes 
and course of the Revolutionary struggle, of the struggle 
over slavery and the Civil War that followed. Compressed 
narrative is usually dry narrative. But his skill in selecting 
the salient facts and his power of setting in the strongest 
light, by a few touches, a character or a dramatic situation 
keeps the reader's interest from flagging for a moment. 

Froude also wrote well. But one could not trust Froude ; 
for he was a partisan, he was capable of hideous blunders, 
and he was apt to sacrifice truth to literary effect. Goldwin 
Smith was as thorough in the substance as he was finished 
in the execution of his work. I remember a remark of E. A. 
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Freeman, made when they were both in Oxford: " Where," 
he said, " does Goldwin get his knowledge? He is not a 
great reader, he is not what you would call a learned man, 1 
like Stubbs, yet he seems never to make mistakes." He 
was not very learned, but he had that instinct of a trained 
historical mind which keeps a man out of errors. If he 
knew a thing, he knew it right. If he did not know it, he 
knew his own ignorance and avoided the pitfalls into which 
heedless men stumbled. And he had also a talent for hit- 
ting on some small trait or incident characteristic of the 
man or the time, and enlivening his narrative by it. One of 
the charms of his talk was the profusion of anecdotes of 
the famous men of the generation just before his own which 
lie liked to pour forth, as he lay back in his leather armchair 
beside the fireplace in his stately old house at Toronto, rais- 
ing and dropping his head as he talked, poising the heel of 
one foot upon the toe of the other, and slowly swinging both 
from side to side. 

Why with talents which made him the peer of the greatest 
men of his time in England or in North America, and with 
the enormous advantage of being able to command his whole 
time because he never had to work for his living, why did 
not his untiring industry issue in some historical or philo- 
sophical work which would have seized and held the atten- 
tion of the world and preserved his name for many a year 
to come? The obvious answer is that his interest in what 
was passing, and his eagerness to refute errors and de- 
nounce evil-doers, lured him into journalism and made it a 
habit without which he could not live. But one may suspect 
that his mind was really rather critical than constructive; 
and that some sort of subconsciousness of this fact pre- 
vented him from essaying any very large task in which he 
would have had to fit many parts into a great whole. More- 
over the historian, hardly less than the politician, must be 
able to go on always learning, following the movements of 
increasing knowledge and the course of events as they hap- 
pen, and letting all the breezes of the time blow through his 
mind. This was not Goldwin Smith's way. His opinions 
on history, as well as on politics, had crystallized long before 
he was fifty, and though he added much to his store of 
knowledge, his views underwent no development. For thirty 
years he continued to repeat that party government was a 
crying evil both in Canada and in Britain, but never did he 
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suggest any other means of working a Parliamentary sys- 
tem. In this glacial fixity of opinion he resembled Disraeli 
and Bright, who (from causes that need not be here dis- 
cussed) retained through life, very little modified, the views 
each held when he entered Parliament, but was unlike Peel 
and Gladstone, both of whom kept an open, and, as some 
thought, a too open, mind. But one must remember that 
Peel and Gladstone lived in the middle of the strenuous and 
multiform public life of England, where many influences of 
men equal to them in knowledge if not in power were always 
playing on them. Goldwin Smith stood isolated in Toronto, 
in little direct contact with practical politicians, his intel- 
lectual primacy so generally recognized that the views of 
others failed to have their due effect upon him. Better had 
it been for him to have remained in the midst of the political 
life of London or of the intellectual life of Oxford. As 
things turned out, one must regretfully admit that his life- 
work in politics at least was less than might have been ex- 
pected from such admirable gifts. So far as Canada was 
concerned, he was the apostle of a lost cause; and perhaps 
his greatest service, both to the United States and to Great 
Britain, was rendered in the days of the American .Civil 
War, for at a time when a large part of what called itself 
' ' society ' ' in England, and still more in France, had shown 
itself in sympathy with the Slave States, his writings pre- 
sented the case for the Union with mcomparable earnestness 
and power. 

Those who were struck by his grave and almost stern 
aspect, no less than those who read his scathing censures of 
the sins of public men, were apt to mistake his character. 
Austere indeed it was, making too little indulgence for 
human weakness, but beneath his austerity there was not 
only an abundant sense of humour, but a great tenderness 
and power of sympathy. His many acts of personal kind- 
ness to the suffering and needy were known to few, for he 
carefully concealed them. His willingness to exert himself 
and spend his time in the promotion of any good cause was 
unfailing. He was perfectly disinterested, altogether su- 
perior to any of the vulgar ambitions. Though more sensi- 
tive than a politician ought to be, he was not vindictive. His 
strictures on Disraeli were no more severe after Disraeli at- 
tacked him than they had been before, and they were due, 
not to any personal resentment, but to the scorn which he 
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felt for Disraeli's untruthfulness. No imputation could 
have been more absurd than that which the latter cast on 
him of being "a social parasite," for he was an intensely 
proud man who never asked a favour or met any one except 
on terms of equality. "With him indeed pride was so great 
as to exclude vanity. He hardly ever referred to any suc- 
cess he had achieved, and when his Oxford friends wished 
to present to the University picture-gallery in the Bodleian 
a portrait or bust of him, he declined the compliment. It 
was a pity, for he had a noble head, with features which well 
expressed the dignity of his character. Few men have so 
consistently lived up to the lofty standard of conduct which 
they set for themselves and exacted from others, and few 
have shown in their writings as well as in their action a 
more constant loyalty to truth and to the highest interests 
of humanity. 

The last time I ever saw him in public was in 1907 at a 
gathering of the Canadian Club in Toronto under the presi- 
dency of the Governor of the Province. He attended it, not 
meaning to speak, though he ultimately said a few words. 
There was in the large and crowded hall hardly any one, 
either among the elder men, leaders in local society or of 
the youth of the city, who agreed with his political views, 
and many of the younger sort had been brought up to look 
upon him as the dangerous man who wished to see Canada 
annexed to the United States. But when he walked slowly 
through the throng to his seat on the dais, his stately figure, 
still erect in extreme old age, they all remembered how 
many acts of private benevolence he had done, how sincere, 
how upright, how courageous his course of life had been, 
what an example of unselfishness he had set, what lustre his 
genius had reflected on their city and their country, and a 
sudden tempest of applause swept over the hall. 

James Bryce. 



